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For in the bewildering pace of modern evolution men have
forgotten how short a period divides our age from that of the
laissez-faire 'sixties, how vast are the ameliorating changes in the
conditions of the industrial worker which have been achieved in
the course of a single life-time. Because the world is still imper-
fect and the evil curse of the past not wholly expiated, it is often
assumed that nothing has beeij won. Old men who grew up in the
Victorian industrial scene tell a different tale.

For the underdog it was a far cry from the socialised industrial
England of Lloyd George's budgets, still more from that of
Baldwin and Ramsay MacDonald, to the grim commonwealth of
liberty to survive or perish of the mid-nineteenth century: from
the omniscient government inspector, the statutorily enforced
dosing hours and half holidays, the working-dass housing estate
with its bathrooms and gardens to the "young ladies" of Madame
Elise's dressmaling establishment with their fifteen hours'
working day and airless, fever-stricken dormitory, the filthy,
ragged child crossing-sweepers sleeping under the Addphi arches,
and the days when W. E. Adams, tramping through Salford
in search of work, found at Fed Park with its Museum and Free
library an almost solitary example of municipal enlightenment.
Looking back in 1923, one whose whole life had been passed
in the service of the Labour movement which had raised him
from a poor apprentice's bench to a Privy Councillorship and a
seat in the Cabinet, made an attempt to sum it all up. "I have
seen many lands," he wrote, "but none as good as my own. I
have mixed with many peoples but found none with so large
measure of fellow feeling or sense of fair play.

"And, finally, I have seen freedom broadening down to the
dass in which I was born and bred and which I have tried to serve.
When I was young, working folk were uneducated and un-
enfranchised. They jwere poor and dependent and their working
days were bounded lay age and want without concern by the
State which their labour had enriched. Now they have at least
a modicum of educatibB^they axe politically as well as industrially
organised, and although there is still unemployment and, in too
many instances, fear of want, yet these grim problems are being
tackled with greater knowledge and more humane feeling than
ever before. I take the present signs and tokens as indications of
better things to be,"1 *

1 G. N. Barnes, from Workshop to Waif Cabinet, 39$.